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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL AS- 
SOCIATION; THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 30 AND 31, 1919. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

THE Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association was held at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., on 
December 30 and 31, 1919. 

The business meeting was called to order at 11:45 o'clock on De- 
cember 30 with President Alexander in the chair. The President 
announced that in order to economize time he had appointed as 
auditors of the Treasurer's Report Professors DeLaguna and Sheldon, 
who reported that the Treasurer's statement of accounts was correct. 
It was moved and carried that the Treasurer's report be adopted 
without reading. The report follows: 

h. a. overstreet, treasurer, in account with the american philosophical 

Association. 

Time Account. 

Debit. 

Time account, January, 1019 $177.68 

Interest, December 28, 1918 2.65 

$180.33 
Credit. 

March 8, 1919, transferred to check account $ 60.00 

Balance on hand 120.33 

$180.33 
Two Hundred Dollars Registered Bonds of the 4M% Third 

Liberty Loan, Nos. 513173, 513174 in the keeping of the 
Treasurer. 

Check Account. 

Debit. 

Check account, January, 1919 $ 89.42 

Received from time account, March 8, 1919 60.00 

Received from dues 221.00 

Interest on Liberty bonds, March 15 4.25 

September 15 4.25 

$378-92 
Credit. 

January 5, Professor Hoernl£, incidentals 6.50 

January 7, Colonial Club, smoker 39-72 

January 30, Expenses, H. S. Jennings 29.40 

February 5, Expenses, Harvard Club 12.20 

February 13, Harvard University Press 35.82 
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March 31, Stamped Envelopes (dues) 8.39 

April 24, Stamps .39 

April 30, Clerical 2.25 

May 12, Stamps (Proceedings) 8.50 

May 24, Postage .12 

June 5, Clerical 1.50 

September 27, Telegrams (Professor HoernlS) .81 

October 10, Envelopes and Stamps 6.57 

October 23, Clerical 1.50 

October 23, Printing (preliminary announcement) 5-75 

December 1, Secretary's expenses, Cambridge meeting 19.00 

December 2, Stamps and exchange 3. IS 

December 10, Stamped Envelopes (programs) 3-4i 

December 12, Telegram .55 

December 22, Printing (programs) 13.00 

December 24, Clerical 1.50 

Exchange .40 

Stamps l.8o 

$202.23 

Balance on hand 176.69 

$378.92 

The report of the Committee on International Cooperation, pre- 
sented by Professor Armstrong, was read and adopted. It was 
moved and carried that the question of a more favorable date for the 
Oxford Congress be referred to the Committee on International Co- 
Speration with power. It was moved and carried that the Committee 
on Terminology be discontinued. In the matter of joining the 
proposed American Council of Learned Societies Devoted to Human- 
istic Studies, the Executive Committee introduced the following 
resolution: "The Committee recommends that this Association be- 
come signatory to the convention of the proposed International 
Organization of Learned Societies Devoted to Humanistic Studies, 
that it ratify the constitution as submitted and approve delegates. 
But it recommends that the delegates be instructed respectfully to 
protest against article IV of the resolutions of the International 
Organization of Learned Societies as inconsistent with the ideals of 
international culture, and to express the hope of the Association that 
said article will be withdrawn." The article referred to reads: 
" The Union is open to the learned societies of all the countries which 
are not excluded for an indeterminate period because of the war 
(i.e., the enemy countries)." It was moved and carried that the 
matter be laid over for one year pending investigation by a committee 
into the organization of the proposed Council. The president ap- 
pointed Professors Creighton and Bush as an investigation committee. 
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The amendment of Art. Ill, Section I of the Constitution proposed 
at the last annual meeting was carried. The section now reads: 
"The officers of the Association shall be a President, Vice-President* 
and Secretary-Treasurer. The President and Vice-President shall 
be elected by the Association at each annual meeting. The Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be elected for a period of three years." 

The Amendment of Article I, Section I proposed at the last annual 
meeting was carried. The Section now reads: "The name of this 
organization shall be the Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association." 

It was moved and carried that the matter of closer association be- 
tween the Western, Eastern, and Southern Associations be referred 
to the Committee on Organization and Attendance. 

The following resolution on the death of Dr. Paul Carus was adopted 
by arising vote: 

"Whereas, in the death of Dr. Paul Carus the members of the 
American Philosophical Association feel the loss of a fellow member 
whose devotion to the cause of Philosophy, through his own work as 
editor and author and through his encouragement of the work of 
others, has been of high value to philosophic learning; and 

"Whereas, they also feel and regret the loss of a man of fine 
comradeship and of wise and catholic idealism ; — 

"Be it resolved, that the Association hereby expresses its sense 
of the loss it has sustained through Dr. Carus's death, its appreciation 
of his work, and its sympathy for the family of the deceased; and 

" Be it also resolved that this resolution be published in the Annual 
Proceedings of the Association, and that the Secretary be instructed 
to forward a copy of the same to Mrs. Carus and family." 

The Executive Committee recommended that Article III, Section 
2 of the Constitution be amended by changing "nine" to "ten" 
and by adding the sentence: "The retiring president shall be ex officio 
member for one year." 

The Executive Committee presented the following nominations 
for officers: President, R. B. Perry; Vice-President, B. H. Bode; 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Jones; New Members of the Executive 
Committee, Anna A. Cutler, H. W. Wright. It was moved and 
carried that the nominations be confirmed. 

It was moved and carried that the following persons recommended 
by the Executive Committee for membership be declared members 
and that the cases of others not recommended by the Committee be 
postponed to an adjourned meeting Wednesday morning: Associate 
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Members, E. B. Bentley, Alvin Thalheimer; Regular Members, 
Ethel G. Muir, Lake Erie College; Eleanor A. McG. Gamble, Welles- 
ley; John R. Turtle, Elmira College; Charles W. Hendel, Williams; 
Marie T. Collins, Wells; Yuan R. Chao, Cornell; Ivy G. Campbell, 
Wells; S. F. MacLennan, Oberlin; C. E. Ayres, Chicago; Ernest T. 
Paine, Cornell; Wesley R. Wells, Colby; Gregory D. Walcott, Ham- 
line; DeWitt H. Parker, Wisconsin; Robert J. Hutcheon, Meadville; 
A. S. Ferguson, Queens; Norman T. Symons, Queens; Mark E. 
Penney, Syracuse. 
The meeting adjourned at 12:45. 

H. A. OVERSTREET, 

Secretary. 

Adjourned Meeting, Wednesday, December 31. 

The adjourned meeting was called to order on Wednesday, De- 
cember 31, at 12:30 P.M. It was moved and carried that the appli- 
cation of George Johnson, Ph.D., Lincoln University, be laid over 
for one year, pending investigation of the standing of Lincoln Uni- 
versity. It was moved that the constitutional requirement of rank 
above assistant or published work be suspended in the case of Dr. 
Reginald E. Cooke, Assistant in Philosophy, Cornell University. By 
unanimous consent the requirement was suspended and Dr. Cooke 
was declared elected. Professor Montague proposed for member- 
ship Dr. Maurice Picard, Instructor in Philosophy, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The Executive Committee approving, Dr. Picard was 
declared elected. 

The Executive Committee presented for the consideration of the 
Association four discussion topics chosen from among those sub- 
mitted to the Committee by members of the Association: The Nature 
of the Self; Types of Idealism; Contrasted Theories of Beauty; Aims 
and Methods in Teaching Philosophy. It was moved and carried 
that the topic for the ensuing year be: Aims and Methods in Teaching 
Philosophy. 

It was suggested that in choosing a place of meeting for next year 
a joint meeting with the Western Branch be considered. 

A vote of thanks was given the. retiring Secretary-Treasurer for 
his services. 

A rising vote of thanks was given to Cornell University, its Presi- 
dent and Department of Philosophy for the splendid hospitality which 
they had extended to the Association during its meeting. 

The meeting adjourned. H. A. Overstreet, 

Secretary. 
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Officers of the Association: President, R. B. Perry; Vice-President, 
B. H. Bode; Secretary-Treasurer; A. H. Jones; Executive Committee, 
in addition to the officers just mentioned, W. M. Urban (1920), 
E. C. Wilm, (1921), W. G. Everett (1921), A. W. Moore (1921), 
Anna A. Cutler (1922), H. W. Wright (1922). Special Committees: — 
Early American Philosophers, I. Woodbridge Riley, Chairman; 
International Cooperation, A. C. Armstrong, Chairman; Organiza- 
tion and Attendance, J. H. Tufts, Chairman. 

LIST OF MEMBERS. 

Adams, Professor George P., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Adler, Professor Felix, Columbia University, New York. 

Aikins, Professor H. A., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, O. 

Albee, Professor Ernest, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Alexander, Professor H. B., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Ames, Professor E. S., University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Angier, Dr. R. P., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Apple, President Henry H., Franklin and Marshall College, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

Armstrong, Professor A. C, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 

Avey, Dr. Albert Edwin, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Ayres, Dr. C. E., University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Bakewell, Professor C. M., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Baldwin, Professor J. Mark, Care N. W. Harris & Co., New York. 

Balz, Professor Albert, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

van Becelaere, Rev. E. L., Convent of the Visitation, Georgetown, Ky. 

Black, Dr. G. Ashton, 621 W. 113th St., New York. 

Blake, Dr. Ralph M., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bode, Professor B. H., University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 

Boodin, Professor J. E., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Bowman, Professor A. A., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Brandt, Professor Francis B., Philadelphia School of Pedagogy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brett, Professor G. A., Toronto University, Toronto, Canada. 

Brightman, Professor Edgar Sheffield, Boston University, Boston, 
Mass. 

Britan, Professor Halbert Hains, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

Brogan, Dr. A. P., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Brown, Dr. H. C, Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Brown, Professor Wm. Adams, Union Theol. Seminary, New York. 

Bryan, President W. L., Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
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Buchner, Professor E. F., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Bush, Professor Wendell T., Columbia University, New York. 
Bussey, Professor Gertrude C, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
Butler, President N. M ., Columbia University, New York. 
Calkins, Professor Mary Whiton, 22 Bellevue St., Newton, Mass. 
Campbell, Professor Gabriel, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Campbell, Professor Ivy G., Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 
Case, Professor Mary S., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Castro, Dr. Matilde, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Cattell, Professor J. McKeen, Garrison-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Chandler, Dr. Albert R., Ohio State University, Columbus, 0. 
Chao, Dr. Yuan R., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Coe, Professor George A., Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Cohen, Professor M. R., College of the City of New York, New York. 
Collins, Dr. Marie T., Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 
Cooke, Dr. R.E., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Costello, Dr. H. T., Columbia University, New York. 
Cox, Professor George Clarke, 128 North Mountain Ave., Montclair, 

N.J. 
Crane, Professor E., Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Crawford, Professor J. Forsyth, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis- 
Creighton, Professor J. E., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Crooks, Professor Ezra B., Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 

Lynchburg, Va. 
Cross, Professor George, Rochester Theol. Sem., Rochester, N. Y. 
Cunningham, Professor G. W., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Curtis, Professor M. M., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, 0. 
Cutler, Professor Anna A., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Daniels, Professor Arthur H., University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 
Dashiell, Professor J. F., Oberlin College, Oberlin, 0. 
Dearborn, Professor G. V. N., Tufts Medical School, Boston, Mass. 
Dewey, Professor John, Columbia University, New York. 
Doan, Professor F. C, Meadville Theol. School, Meadville, Pa. 
Dodge* Professor Raymond, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
Dolson, Dr. Grace N., St. Mary's Convent, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Doxsee, Professor Carll Whitman, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 
Drake, Professor Durant, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Duncan, Professor George M., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Dunham, Dr. James H., The Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dunlap, Professor Knight, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Edman, Dr. Irwin, Columbia University, New York. 
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Elkus, Professor Savilla A., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Eno, Mr. Henry Lane, Princeton, N. J. 

Everett, Professor Walter G., Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 

Ewer, Professor Bernard C, Claremont, California. 

Faris, Dr. Ellsworth, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Ferguson, Professor A. S., Queen's University, Kingston, Canada. 

Fisher, Dr. D. Warren, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Fite, Professor Warner, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Flaccus, Professor Louis William, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Fletcher, Professor O. 0., Furman University, Greenville, S. C. 

Franklin, Mrs. Christine Ladd, 527 West noth St., New York. 

French, Professor F. C, Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N. Y. 

Fuller, Mr. B. A. G, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Fullerton, Professor G. S., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Furry, Dr. W. D., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Gamble, Professor Eleanor A. McG, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Gardiner, Professor H. N., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Gifford, Professor A. R., University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Gillett, Professor A. L., Hartford Theol. Sem., Hartford, Conn. 

Gore, Professor Willard Clark, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Griffin, Professor E. H., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Guthrie, Dr. E. R., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Guthrie, Dr. Kenneth S., 292 Henry St., New York. 

Hall, Professor T. C, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

Hammond, Professor W. A., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hartman, Dr. Henry L., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Hendel, Dr. Chas. W., Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Henderson, Professor Ernest N., Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Henke, Professor Frederick G., Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Hibben, President J. G., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Hill, President A. Ross, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Hitchcock, Dr. Clara M., 1923 East 71st St., Cleveland, O. 

Hite, Professor L. F., New Church Theol. Sch., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hocking, Professor W. E., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hoernle, Professor R. F. A., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hoffman, Professor Frank S., Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Hollands, Professor E. H., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Holmes, Professor Jesse Herman, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pa. 
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Home, Professor H. H., New York University, New York. 
Howes, Dr. Ethel Puffer, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Hudson, Professor J. W., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Hughes, Professor Percy, Lehigh Univ., South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Hume, Professor J. G., University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
Husik, Dr. Isaac, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hutcheon, Professor R. J., Meadville Theological School, Meadville, 

Pa. 
Hyslop, Dr. J. H., 519 W. 149th St., New York. 
Johnson, Professor R. B. C, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Jones, Professor A. H., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Jones, Professor A. L., Columbia University, New York. 
Jones, Professor Rufus M., Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 
Jordan, Professor E., Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kallen, Dr. Horace, School of Social Research, New York. 
Keyser, Professor Cassius Jackson, Columbia Univ., New York. 
Kitch, Professor Ethel M., Oberlin College, Oberlin, 0. 
Ladd, Professor G. T., New Haven, Conn, 
de Laguna, Dr. Grace A., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
de Laguna, Professor Theodore, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Lane, Professor W. G, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
Lefevre, Professor Albert, Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
Leighton, Professor J. A., Ohio State University, Columbus, 0. 
Lewis, Professor Clarence I., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Lloyd, Professor A. H., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Lodge, Professor Rupert C, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Loewenberg, Dr. J., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Longwell, Professor Horace Craig, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
Lord, Professor Herbert G., Columbia University, New York. 
Lough, Professor J. E., Sch. of Pedagogy, N. Y. Univ., New York. 
Lovejoy, Professor A. O., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
Lyman, Professor Eugene W., Bangor Theol. Sem., Bangor, Me. 
McAllister, Professor C. N., State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 
McClure, Dr. M. T., Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
McCormack, Mr. Thomas J., La Salle, 111. 
McGiffert, Professor A. C, Union Theol. Seminary, New York. 
McGilvary, Professor E. B., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
MacDougall, Professor R. M., New York University, New York. 
Macintosh, Professor Douglas C, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
MacKenzie, President William Douglass, Hartford, Conn. 
MacLennan, Professor S. F., Oberlin College, Oberlin, 0. 
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Marshall, Dr. Henry Rutgers, 7 West 43d St., New York. 
Marvin, Professor W. T., Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Mason, Dr. M. Phillips, 1070 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 
Mead, Professor George H., University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
Mecklin, Professor John M., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Meiklejohn, President Alex., Amherst, Mass. 
Miller, Professor Dickinson S., General Theological Seminary, New 

York. 
Mitchell, Professor Arthur, 20 Beacon St., Northampton, Mass. 
Montague, Professor W. P., Columbia University, New York. 
Montgomery, Dr. G. R., 1 E. 24th St., New York. 
Moore, Professor Addison W., University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
Moore, Professor E. C, Los Angeles State Normal School, Los Angeles, 

Calif. 
Moore, Professor Edward L., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Moore, Professor Jared S., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 
Mott-Smith, Dr. M. C, 1801 K St., Washington, D. C. 
Muir, Professor Ethel G., Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 
Newbold, Professor W. R., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Newlin, Professor W. J., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Overstreet, Professor H. A., College of the City of N. Y., New York. 
Pace, Professor E. A., Catholic Univ. of America, Washington, D. C. 
Paine, Dr. E. T., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Parker, Professor D. H., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Parkhurst, Dr. Helen, Barnard College, New York City. 
Patrick, Professor G. T. W., University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 
Patterson, Dr. H. P., Dakota Wesleyan Univ., Mitchell, S. D. 
Patton, Dr. Francis L., Bermuda. 

Payne, President Bruce R., Teachers College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Penney, Dean M. E., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Pepper, Dr. Stephen C, Concord, Mass. 
Perrier, Dr. Joseph, Columbia University, New York. 
Perry, Professor Ralph Barton, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Picard, Dr. Maurice, Columbia University, New York. 
Pitkin, Professor Walter B., Columbia University, New York. 
Pope, Professor Arthur Upham, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Pott, Professor Wm. S. A., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
Powell, Professor Elmer E., Miami University, Oxford, O. 
Pratt, Professor J. B., Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Rand, Dr. Benj., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Raub, Professor Wm. L., Knox College, Galesburg, 111. 
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Read, Professor M. S., Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Reed, Professor Homer B., University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Riley, Professor I. Woodbridge, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Roback, Dr. Abraham A., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Robbins, Mr. Reginald C, Lone Tree Farm, Hamilton, Mass. 
Rowland, Dr. Eleanor H., Reed College, Portland, Ore. 
Sabin, Dr. Ethel E., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Sabine, Professor George H., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo- 
Salter, Mr. William Mackintire, Silver Lake, N. H. 
Schaub, Professor E. L., Northwestern Univ., Evanston, 111. 
Schmidt, Professor Karl, Tufts College, Boston, Mass. 
Schneeweis, Mr. Adolph J., Columbia University, New York. 
Schurman, President J. G., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Sellars, Professor R. W., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Shanahan, Professor E. T., Cath. Univ. of America, Washington, D. C. 
Sharp, Professor Frank C, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Shaw, Professor C. G., New York University, New York. 
Shearer, Dr. Edna Aston, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Sheffer, Dr. H. M., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Sheldon, Professor W. H., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Sigsbee, Dr. Ray Addison, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Singer, Professor Edgar A., Jr., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Slonimsky, Dr. Henry, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Smith, Dr. Henry Bradford, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Smith, Professor Norman Kemp, University of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, 

' Scotland. 
Sneath, Professor E. Hershey, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Spaulding, Professor E. G., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Squires, Professor W. H., Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
Starbuck, Professor E. D., Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 
Steele, Rev. E. S., 1522 Q St., Washington, D. C. 
Sterrett, Professor J. M., Pierce Mill Road, Washington, D. C. 
Stewardson, President L. C, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 
Strong, Professor C. A., Columbia University, New York. 
Swenson, Professor D. F., Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Symons, Professor N. T., Queen's University, Kingston, Canada. 
Talbert, Dr. Ernest L., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Talbot, Professor Ellen B., Mt. Holyoke Coll., So. Hadley, Mass. 
Tawney, Professor Guy A., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Taylor, Professor A. E., St. Andrews, Scotland. 

Taylor, Professor W. J., Training School for Teachers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thilly, Professor Frank, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Thorndike, Professor E. L., Columbia University, New York. 
Toll, Professor C. H., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Tower, Dr. Carl Vernon, Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 
Townsend, Professor Harvey G., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Tsanoff, Professor R. A., Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 
Tufts, Professor James H., University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
Turner, Professor Jno. Pickett, College of the City of New York, N. Y. 
Tuttle, Professor John R., Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 
Urban, Professor Wilbur M., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
Van Riper, Dr. Benjamin, Rockford College, Rockford, 111. 
Vibbert, Professor Charles B., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Walcott, Professor G. D., Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 
Warbeke, Professor John M., Mt. Holyoke College, So. Hadley, Mass. 
Warren, Dean William M., Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Washburn, Professor Margaret F., Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Weigle, Professor Luther A., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Wells, Professor Wesley R., Colby College, Waterville, Me. 
Wenley, Professor R. M., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Weyer, Professor Edward M., Wash, and Jeff. College, Washington, 

Pa. 
Whitney, Professor G. W. T., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Wiener, Dr. N., University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Wilde, Professor N., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wilm, Professor E. C, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Wilson, Professor G. A., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Woodbridge, Professor F. J. E., Columbia University, New York. 
Woods, Professor James H., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Wright, Professor H. W., Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, 111. 
Wright, Professor Wm. K., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

(Members are requested to notify the Secretary of any correction 
to be made in the above list.) 

Associate Members. 
Bentley, E. B., 1220 Washington Ave., Springfield, Mo. 
McMurtrie, Mr. Douglas C, 2505 Broadway, New York City. 
Thalheimer, A., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Warren, Mr. Wm. R., 26 Beaver St., New York City. 
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The Church and Society; a Study of Contemporary Realism. H. 

G. Townsend. 

Much of the social and political discussion of the present time 
revives the distinction between nominalism and realism as these 
terms were used in the Middle Ages. The realism of the Middle Ages 
was based on a phase of Plato's philosophy to the neglect of the op- 
posite phase. Lotze has distinguished between the existence and the 
validity of universals and claims that Plato was committed to the 
validity of the universals only. Taking this as a working distinction 
it appears that the Churchmen at a later time found little or no in- 
terest in the theory of values held by the Greek world. They were 
soon, however, to be greatly interested in the Platonic theory of uni- 
versals in so far as it furnished an instrument of government. They 
found in Plato what Aristotle found there, i.e., the hypostasized ex- 
istence of the world of universals. They could reject the ethical and 
educational theory of the Republic but at the same time preserve the 
governmental theory and apply it to their own problems of control. 
The Church developed this type of realism to such a point that the 
political power of the growing State was barely able to protect the 
individual against the encroachment of ecclesiastical organization. 
The state in turn became the champion of the universal at the cost of 
individual right. The democratic reforms reverted to the nominalistic 
position in asserting the validity but not the existence of the uni- 
versals. At the present time there is much evidence that in our 
thinking we are again losing sight of the individual in our easy as- 
sumption of the superior claims of 'The State,' and 'Society.' The 
concept of 'Society' plays much the same r61e in present discussion 
that the idea of ' The Church ' played during the Middle Ages. 

The New Tyranny. W. H. Sheldon. 

Published in full in this number of the Philosophical Review 
(March, 1920). 

The Logical Implicates of the Community. David F. Swenson. 

A community presupposes cooperation, and cooperation pre- 
supposes mutual understanding. Understanding may be more or less 
concrete or abstract, and may be distinguished as ethical, aesthetic, or 
logical. The latter is the most abstract, and is a condition for the 
existence of the more concrete forms, though it does not by itself 
suffice to realize them. 

The most general condition for the existence of logical understanding 
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is formulated in the principle of identity. When stated in the proper 
relation to the human background of thinking, this principle is seen 
to postulate continuity of thought for the individual mind thinking 
in time, and the sameness of the universe of discourse for several 
minds trying to understand one another. In other words, meanings 
may be apprehended as identically the same, whether by the same 
mind at different times, or by different minds at the same or different 
times. The principle of identity asserts the possibility of this, but 
does not guarantee its actual achievement. Neither does the prin- 
ciple of identity have anything to do with the changing or unchanging 
character of the world and things, which is a matter for empirical 
determination — a determination, however, which is possible only 
under the condition that the principle of identity shall be valid. 

The so-called law of sufficient reason, when relieved of the am- 
biguities which have clustered about it, is seen to involve at least 
three different principles, each of which constitutes in its own sense 
a condition for the existence of a real and rational community life. 

The logical order is both a datum and a construct; in itself it is 
something preexistent, discovered and not created by the mind of 
man; in its use and application it is a human achievement. The 
existence of the ideal logical order is not to be confounded with the 
concrete possession of actual knowledge, or with an attained clearness 
of conception, or with a realized harmony of purpose and will in the 
community. On the other hand, the assumption that the logical 
order is a dramatic achievement of bold pioneering minds, created by 
them ad hoc to serve human ends , is fantastic and self-contradictory. 
The forms are all of them discoveries, and not inventions, just as are 
the things. The neglect of this principle unites the extreme forms of 
pragmatism with the extreme forms of intellectualism in a fantastic 
and unreal interpretation of knowledge. 

The Problem of a Fair Wage. F. C. Sharp. 

A widely accepted view of what constitutes a fair wage defines 
it as a return to the server of the equivalent of his work. This con- 
ception has been shown by recent writers to be one not easily translat- 
able into practice. But objections far more fundamental than this 
can be urged against it. One of its two leading forms rests upon a 
misunderstanding of fact, the other upon the generally abandoned 
view that a man owes no positive service to his fellow-men. The 
valid formula for distributive justice can be shown to be that of 
Louis Blanc: "From each according to his ability, to each according 
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to his need." In practice the latter part, taken by itself, would re- 
quire (broadly speaking) equality of distribution. But the very 
spirit of this principle demands that in a race whose members are 
largely unwilling to work for others except under the spur of necessity, 
the spur of necessity shall be applied. The incentives employed by 
contemporary society are those of the competitive system. But 
the workings of this system are so imperfect that we are justified 
in the interests of our standard in supplementing and correcting it 
wherever we can. Our principle requires that where men are receiving 
incomes larger than the average, society should attempt to reduce 
these incomes as near to the level of the average as is compatible with 
securing a sufficient amount of service of the desired kind and quality; 
and that in the case of those who are getting less than the average, 
in so far as they are working to the limit of the maximum desirable, 
society should aim to raise their incomes as near to the average level as 
is compatible with the excess payments to others that are necessary in 
order to obtain the requisite exceptional services. From this point of 
view we may defend the imposition of income and inheritance taxes 
at the top, and the legislation for a minimum wage at the bottom. 
When, however, the so-called living wage has been made universal by 
law, we must examine the situation to see whether the lower limits 
may- not be raised still farther without injury to production in the 
interests of a nearer approach to equality. 

The Metaphysical Monist as a Sociological Pluralist. Mary Whiton 

Calkins. 

This paper is to embody a brief but vigorous protest against the 
current view that the metaphysical absolutist (or numerical monist) — 
and, in particular, the personalistic absolutist — is ipso facto com- 
mitted to a monistic conception of society. The metaphysical abso- 
lutist is distinguished from the pluralist by the belief that the universe 
is, not a plurality of ultimately separate beings, but ultimately One 
Being including the many as its parts or members; as a personalist, 
he conceives this One Being as Self, Mind, or Person. He reaches this 
conception in his effort to account for his, own actual awareness of a 
world, social and physical, which is in a sense other-than-he and yet 
(as-known-by-him) in a sense identical with him. Now, whatever the 
force of this argument, it carries with it no implication whatever con- 
cerning the nature of social groups. The many selves included in the 
Absolute Self might — so far as the basal argument for absolute per- 
sonalism is concerned — consist exclusively of human and sub-human 
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selves; or there might exist also, as Fechner and Royce suggest, race- 
selves and community-selves of which, as of the Absolute Self, the 
human self would be a member. The point to be emphasized is that 
the metaphysically monistic conception of the universe as Absolute 
Self is no more compatible with the sociologically monistic conception 
of races and peoples and states and communities as genuine persons 
than with the sociologically pluralistic doctrine that neither the 
natural group, race or family, the state, the church nor the universal 
community is a mental being, or person in the concrete, literal sense 
in which you and I are selves or persons. The question is one to be 
settled on its psychological and sociological merits unweighted by any 
a priori metaphysical considerations. The writer of this paragraph, 
for instance, though a convinced metaphysical absolutist, sees no 
reason to espouse the conception of the community self. In her 
belief the arguments urged in its favor prove indeed that communities 
are loved and served and treated as if persons but fall far short of 
proving that they are persons. In any case, whether the sociological 
pluralist or the monist is correct in his conclusion, so much is certain : 
the question is not that of metaphysical monism at all, for at the most 
there can be only an analogy, never an identity, between state, or 
community, and Absolute. 1 

Rational Self-interest and the Social Adjustment. H. W. Wright. 

The necessity for, as well as the difficulty of, the social adjustment 
is due to the operation in personal development of two determining 
tendencies. The first of these tendencies is individualizing; it works 
to produce mutually exclusive and antagonistic self-interests. This 
tendency is a necessary phase of the assumption of control over 
action by intelligence; it is inevitable that rational will should strive 
to discover and to establish the general conditions in the way of 
health, property, social relations, etc., which secure to the individual 
the maximum of satisfaction for his natural desires. The second 
tendency of rational will is universalizing; it is capable of detaching 
, itself from the individuality it has created and of uniting itself with 
the social whole, national, international, and comprehensively human, 
of which this individuality is a part. Man's intelligence, a potential 
universal, enables him at will to take the standpoint of the whole 
and to view his own career as an episode in human history, his life 
as an event in universal evolution. The whole, the universal system, 
appeals to the will of man as an implicit universal, as an end the 

1 Cf. Laski, Problem of Sovereignty; pp. 6-7. 
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highest end. This is proved by the wave of spiritual exaltation that 
sweeps over individuals who in time of national emergency fling every 
cherished private aim to the winds and rejoice in identifying them- 
selves with an all-inclusive social cause. From the clash of these two 
tendencies, individualizing and universalizing, which lie at the roots of 
human personality, springs the necessity for self-sacrifice; the ex- 
clusiveness of individuality must be destroyed. But its originality, 
inventiveness, and vigor must be preserved and developed for the 
larger service of country and humanity and universal progress. 

Pre-Teleology and Orthogenesis. W. P. Montague. 

All the characteristics of life processes reduce to the teleological 
and the pre-teleological. Teleology is the realization of a purpose; 
pre-teleology is the origination of a purpose. In conscious experience, 
pre-teleology is exemplified in the hypotheses of the scientist, in the 
inspirations of the artist, and in such unpremeditated yet purposeful 
activities as that of talking; where the sentences are pertinent to 
the preexisting thought and at the same time novel. 

These little-studied but significant aspects of mental activity can be 
mechanistically explained by the theory that the memories from which 
the pertinent novelties of creative imagination are formed have for 
their cerebral correlates accelerations or forces which can be expressed 
as vectors. These vector-forces in the brain will combine, according 
to the law of the parallelogram of forces, in such a way as to produce 
for their resultants new vectors whose relations to their pre-existing 
components will be exactly analogous to the relations between the 
products of imagination and the pre-existing memories. 

In the field of biology pre-teleology is exemplified in the origination 
by the germ-plasm of the useful variations upon which natural selec- 
tion works. These variations are too numerous and too specifically 
useful to be the result of mere chance action of chemical forces, as 
the mechanists would believe; and at the same time it is neither 
necessary nor desirable to follow the vitalists in treating them as the 
outcome of conscious purpose. Orthogenesis, or the tendency to vary 
usefully and progressively, can be explained if we assume that the 
hereditary determinants in the germ-cell from which organic charac- 
ters will develop, are forces which in their combination will obey the 
law of vector-addition, and will thus constantly produce new charac- 
ter-variations, which as true vector-resultants will carry out and 
harmonize in a novel and improved form the inherited tendencies from 
which they arose. Thus the two seemingly unrelated forms of 
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pre- teleology viz., creative imagination in psychology and creative 
evolution in biology can be correlated with one another and mechanic^ 
ally explained by the principle of vector-addition. 

Imageless Beauty. Helen Huss Parkhurst. 

That works of art differ in the significance of their content, or 
meaning, as well as in their form, or sensuous expression, is scarcely a 
matter of controversy. Equally indisputable seems to be the con- 
tention that this difference of significance is an aesthetic difference — 
that beauty resides not merely in expression but also in the ideas ex- 
pressed. The problem of the ground of distinction between ideas 
that possess beauty and ideas that do not, constitutes a very important 
and too little considered matter for aesthetic theory. The distinction, 
it is clear, is not to be found in a difference of general subject matter : 
no subject treated by science is alien to art. The differentia is rather 
to be found in the artist's method of treatment of any given topic. 
The principle of sensuous aesthetic form is the principle of blended 
rhythm and arhythm; and this same principle seems adequate 
for the creation of beauty in ideas. Analysis of the several arts re- 
veals the omnipresence of antitheses — not the antitheses of science, 
of completely separated opposites, but antitheses between terms show- 
ing inter-relation, — likeness, in the midst of difference. This ever- 
present likeness and difference, alternating and growing, one out of the 
other, constitutes the blended rhythm and arhythm of aesthetic ideas. 
Youth and age, poverty and prosperity, light and darkness, sound and 
silence as treated of scientifically are mutually exclusive concepts. In 
drama, in painting, in architecture, in sculpture such antitheses refer 
backward and forward in an endless regress of relations. "It is be- 
cause youth and age participate in one another, because joy is tinged 
with pain, and pain transfused with a kind of ecstasy, because light 
passes into dark by an infinite series of modulations — that all these 
things acquire pathos and beauty as handled by the artist. And 
underlying such minor antitheses is always the very great and un- 
escapable one which it is the main function of art to make articulate — 
the antithesis between the finite, the limited, the imperfect — which is 
human life, — and the infinite, the unlimited, the perfect, which is 
revealed in the beautiful. 

Philosophy as the Art of Affixing Labels. J. E. Creighton. 

In spite of the reiterated criticism that philosophy traffics mainly 
in words, it remains true that philosophers have contributed more 
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than other men both to a right understanding of the proper function 
of words and of the dangers that arise from their use. At the present 
time, when the desire to make philosophy 'scientific' is asserting it- 
self in various quarters, it may be pointed out that for philosophy 
classification and generalization are never ends in themselves. Philo- 
sophical thinking does not find its goal in affixing abstract labels, but 
in discovering the systematic nature and connection of concrete 
individualities. Philosophy, then, asks a different type of question 
from that raised by the special sciences. Its standard of intelligi- 
bility, too, is different, consisting of insight into the nature of indivi- 
duals, rather than that of demonstrated inclusion within some class. 
In a word, the logic of philosophy, as the great historical systems 
prove, is that of the concrete universal, and the formal processes of 
definition and classification are to be regarded only as means and 
instruments to the attainment of a more exact knowledge of individual 
realities. 

The Inner Check as a Principle of Criticism. A. H. Chandler. 

The two factors in the dualism of Mr. Paul Elmore More are: 
(1) the inner check, (2) the flux of perceptions and impulses. To 
the inner check he attributes at le#st two distinct characters. (1) 
It is an agent of organization in experience. (2) It is the haven of 
peace into which the mystic seeks to retreat. On this basis he con- 
demns romantic movements in literature and morals because they 
encourage the indefinite expansion of particular sentiments and 
break down the balancing control of the inner check. 

To this line of thought I make the following objections: (1) There 
is no ground for identifying the content of the mystic trance with an 
agent regulating the flux, because (a) when you are in the mystic 
trance you have forgotten the flux and therefore you cannot know that 
it is regulated by the object of your blissful contemplation, and (6) 
when you are in the flux you find only empirical agents of organization, 
and since you cannot then grasp the mystic One you can form no 
opinion as to whether it is a regulating agent. (2) Although the 
theory of the inner check as regulating agent gives an air of philo- 
sophic authority to Mr. More's strictures on the disorganizing ten- 
dencies of Romanticism, it is too abstract to help the reader determine 
what organization is required; since the inner check is such that we 
cannot tell "why and how it acts or neglects to act" there is no ground 
for denying that it may organize life around certain passions which 
it lets wax to an extreme, as in the case of the miser or the aesthetic 
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lover of exotic sensations. (3) Although Mr. More's mysticism 
gives an air of sanctity to his strictures on sentimental or materialistic 
tendencies it does not help the reader to solve his own moral and 
aesthetic problems; for (a) historically the inspiration of mysticism has 
been claimed not only for Platonic rational discipline but for anti- 
nomianism and asceticism, and (6) logically, since the mystic One 
cannot be described discursively, no deductions can be made from it to 
favor one of these ways of life rather than another. 

By way of psychological interpretation I suggest that Mr. More's 
philosophy springs from (1) temperamental conservatism and (2) 
intellectual sophistication. The former drives him toward Augusti- 
nian Christianity; the latter prevents him from accepting it, and drives 
him to find his creed in an abstract dualism which is common de- 
nominator of ultra-conservative Hindu, Platonic, and Christian 
doctrines. 



